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P ART of the tollowing trea- 
tiſe was printed in 1769, un- 
der the title of, Brief remarks on 


the common arguments now uſed in 


ſupport of divers eccleſi aftical impo- 
tions, &c. But, having, ſince that 
time, met with various other ar- 
guments and excuſes in oppoſition 
to the goſpel doctrine of a free 
miniſtry, I have added theſe with 
anſwers to them, and ſuch other 
conſiderations as appeared to me 
requiſite: all which have enlarged 


the work, and occaſioned ſome 


alteration in the title. 
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ANIMADVERSIONS 


ON THE PRACTICE OF 
TS T7 17 mm 


UNDER THE GOSPEL, 


SECTION I. 


I, OMPULSION againſt con- 
viction, in matters of religious 
1 concern, is both offenſive to God, and 
1 injurious to man. It is offenſive to God, 
| | becauſe it is an uſurpation of his prero- 
gatiye ; it is injurious to man, becauſe it 
2 obliges him either to a hypocritical vio- 
1 lation of his conſcience, or ſubjects him 
# to ſuffering for his ſincerity ; which is 
cruel, inequitable, and antichriſtian. 


The great principle of Chriſtianity is 
comprehended in this, I will put my Heb. 8. 
« laws into their mind, and write them 1% 11. 
in their hearts, and I will be to them a 

| — NY God; 


| 
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« God, and they ſhall be to me a people ; 
and they ſhall not teach every man his 
* neighbour, and every man his brother, 
« ſaying, know the Lord; for all ſhall 
*« know me from the leaſt to the greateſt.” 
This is both prophetically and apoſtoli- 
cally declared to be God's new and laſting 
covenant, or eftabhſhment ; whence it is 
evident that every one may know God for 
himſelf, and be led and guided by his 
ſpirit, and conſequently, to regard the 


teachings of men no farther than they 


accord with his. 


It is alſo rational to conclude, that as 
every one muſt anſwer for himſelf, every 
one hath a right to judge for himſelf. 
Otherwiſe, the bulk of mankind would 
have no choice in what moſt concerns 
them, but be laviſhly ſubjected to the 
rule of a few of their fellow-creatures, 


who, from ſiniſter motives, might be ſo 


darkened as to intere{t themſelves 1 in their 
deception. 


II. From theſe principles of Chriſtian 


and rational freedom ariſeth he right of 
private judgment, the grand baſis of Pro- 


teſtantiſm. A right in every man to keep 
his conſcience void of offence, by fin- 
cerely acts worſhipping, and acting 


according 
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according to the will of God concerning 
him, or to the beſt of his underſtanding 
thereof. No proteſtant powers, therefore, 


can demand active obedience: to their own © 
eſtabliſhments, of any perſon diſſenting 


from them, in points wherein their diſſent 


lies, without condemning the principle of 


their own practice, in dividing from the 
Romiſn hierarchy, and claſhing with the 


fundamental doctrine of Chriſtianity. Yet, 


aclive obedience againſt inward conviction, 
hath often been demanded of the people 
called Quakers by perſons intereſted in 
their oppreſſion; and why? Becauſe that 
people are fully perſuaded in their own minds, 
and are concerned to ſhew forth, both by 
word and practice, that it is the ſpecial 
prerogative of Chriſt himſelf, by his ſpirit, 


to elect, authoriſe, and ſend forth his own 


miniſters, or meſſengers; and that he hath 
not veſted any men upon earth with au- 
thority ceremoniouſly to appoint, and 
impoſe whom they pleaſe upon others in 
that character; or to oblige thoſe who 
diſſent from them, and cannot in con- 
ſcience accept them as ſuch, to join hands 
in their maintenance. 


III. It is manifeſt, that a miniſtry 
which compels wages, not only from thoſe 


of their own fraternity, but alſo from the 


members 
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members of all other religious ſocieties in 
this kingdom, of which they are neither 
minifters nor members, are not upon the 
foundation of the prophets and apoſtles. 
For thefe, infpired with the Spirit of 
Truth, and filled with divine charity, 
diligently laboured for the good of all, 
without coveting any man's ſilver, gold, 
or apparel, or having any view to lord it 
over God's heritage. Whoever profeſs 
themſelves ambaſſadors of Chriſt, yet are 
not ſent by him, nor have their eye ſingle 
to him, but rather towards fuch in whoſe 
power is the preſentation of benefices, 


and the gift, or ſale, of preferments, we 


cannot receive ds the meſſengers of our 

Saviour, nor appear to appfove them as 
fach, by actively contributing to their 
ſupport. Yet, as ſueh have obtained au- 
thority from the civil powers, ts inforce 
their demands, we reſiſt not the ordinance 
of thoſe powers, but in ſubmiſſion there- 


to, peaccably ſuffer what they enjoin in 


lieu of our active obedience; by which 
the law is fatisfied, and the demanders 


have their claims, however unrigliteou fly 


they are founded. 


IV. But notwithſtanding this, fuch 
as ſeek domimion over thoſe who are not, 
as well as thoſe who are, of the ſame 


communion 


\? 
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communion with them, have frequently 
ſhewn great inquietude, by railing againſt 
the Quakers, both in the pulpit and from 
the preſs, and miſrepreſenting the goſpel, 
as giving countenance to impoſitions upon 
conſcience ; eſpecially ſuch as are in their 
own favour. Actually to obey God rather 
than men, according to the perſuaſion of 
our own minds, is, in their ſtile, a re- 
fiſting of his ordinances ; inactive fub- 
miſſion to impoſing laws, is oppoſition to 
government ; carefully to keep a con- 
ſcience void of offence, is either to be 
void of conſcience, or to poſſeſs an evil 
one; and refuſing actually to ſupport un- 
righteous and ungoſpel-like claims, 1s 
diſhoneſt and deſerving of puniſhment. 
Such are the unjuſt cenſures put upon 
thoſe of that people who conduct them- 
{elves according to their Chriſtian princi- 
ple; while ſuch under the ſame profeſſion, 
as are accuſtomed to truckle, are fed 
with the wind of flattering encomiums, 
and reputed the only perſons of under- 
ſtanding in the whole body. This conti- 
nuing to be the caſe, let me proceed to 
obſerve, 


V. That the everlaſting goſpel being 
the fame it was in the beginning, its true 
miniſters muſt ſtill go forth in the ſame 
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ſpirit the primitive miniſters did; though, 

in its commencement, theſe having to 
declare the ceſſation of the highly vene- 
rated ceremonial law, which was fulfilled 
by and ended in Chriſt, were accompanied 
with ſuch miraculous powers, as are now 
no longer neceſſary. Yet the true miniſtry 
of the goſpel is ſtill the ſame in nature, 


and from the fame ſpirit, which will ne- 


ceſſarily lead thoſe it influenceth to mini- 
ſter, in the ſame line of doctrine, and to 
be ſatisfied with the ſame means of ſup- 
port which contented the primitives. 
What thoſe means were let us briefly 
enquire. 


The miniſters of the law were provided 
for, by direction of the law, out of the 
tithes and firſt-fruits, for a particular rea- 


ſon which will appear by and by; but 


the goſpel directs not that manner of pro- 
viſion to be continued, but hath entirely 
diſanulled it, by removing the cauſe, and 
| aboliſhing the law that enjoined it; and 


Luke 10. now, the great Lord of the hervalt. who 


2. 


Mat. 10. 
8. 


ſends forth his own labourers, comms 


them, * Freely ye have received, freely 


* Some have notably diſcovered, that this command is 
only an injunction upon the preachers of the goſpel, and 
not upon the hearers. Doth not the prohibiting of mini- 
ers to receive a thing, neceſſarily include a prohibition of 
hearers to give it? Where non-acceptance is commanded, 
non-payment mult be ſo. 
* give. 


En! 


t« give.“ As they receive it at his hand 
a free gift for the people, they are freely 
to diſpenſe it to them, and to truſt in 
him, by whoſe never-failing Providence, 
the hearts of thoſe they ſo miniſter to, 
will be opened towards them, as Lydia's 
was, and diſpoſed to afford them ſuch 
aſſiſtance as they may ſtand in need of. 
When] ſent you without purſe, or ſcrip, Luke 22 
* or ſhoes, ſaid our Lord, lacked ye any 35: 


« thing ? And they ſaid, Nothing.” 


Thus they were providentially ſupplied 
when he ſent them abroad in the ſervice 
of the goſpel; but when they were re- 

turned and remained at home, he direct- 
ed, © He that hath a purſe, let him take Verf. 36 
it, and likewiſe his ſcrip.” That is, 
let him make uſe of his own poſſeſſions 
and abilities, and not demand a mainte- 
nance in idleneſs, at the expence of 
others; much leſs force it from them. 
Whilſt they are peculiarly engaged in his 
ſervice, and diſtant from the place of their 
occupation and reſidence, they have li- 
berty to receive what is neceſſary for 
them, of thoſe who accept their labours, 
and willingly communicate to them, as it 
is their duty. And into whatſoever Luke 16 
city ye enter, and they receive you, eat 7 5 10 
* ſuch things as are ſet before you”— - 

B 2 _ «© But 
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Rut into whatſoever city ye enter, and 
* they receive you not, go your ways out 
* into the ſtreets of the ſame, and fay, 
even the very duſt of your city which 
* cleaveth on us, we do wipe off againſt 

« you.” This plainly ſhews, it was not 
the mind of Chriſt, that his miniſters 
ſhould receive - any thing of thoſe who 
accepted them not ; nor doth he autho- 
rize them to demand, or by any means 
compel thoſe who do receive them to 
maintain them continually. 


If any, therefore, who profeſs them- 
ſelves to be miniſters of Chriſt, receive 
not what they miniſter freely from him, 
and communicate it not as freely, but 
compel tithes, rates, and ſtipends from 
the people, they demonſtrate themſelves 
not to be truly ſuch, by acting oppoſite 
to his doctrine; and tho who abide not 
in the doctrine of Chriſt, are not to be 
received as his miniſters, nor counte- 
nanced as ſuch. For, ſaith the apoſtle, 
* Whoſoever tranſgreſſeth, and abideth 
* not in the doctrine of Chriſt, hath not 
© God; he that abideth in the doctrine 
of Chriſt hath both the Father and the 
« Son. If there come any unto you, and 
66 bring not this doctrine, receive him not 
into your houſe, neither bid him God 

„ ſpeed ; 


( 1s ] 


© « ſpeed ; for he that biddeth him God 
= © ſpeed, is partaker of his evil deeds.” 
2 John 9, 10, 11, | 


* In the firſt epiſtle to the Corinthians, 
= chap. ix. we find the apcſtle, writing to 
- thoſe he had, by divine authority, la- 
boured amongſt, pleads his own right, 
and that of his inſpired companions in 

travail, to eat and drink, and partake of 
due accommodations with them, from 
the reaſonableneſs of ſoldiers not going to 
= war at their own charges; of thoſe who 

= plant vineyards, or feed flocks, enjoying 
the produce; of the ox that trod out the 
corn, being allowed by the law to feed 
upon it; of participating in their carnal 
things whilſt they diſpenſed to them thoſe 
which are ſpiritual; and then concludes, 


« about holy things, live of the things of 4 
« the temple ? And they who wait at the 
* altar, are partakers with the altar? 
« Even ſo hath the Lord ordained, that 
* they who preach the goſpel, ſhould live 
* of the goſpel.” 


This teacheth that, as thoſe who, by 
divine appointment, attended the miniſtra- 
tion of the temple and altar, legally par- 
took of what was voluntarily brought by 

the 


* Do ye not know that they who miniſter Verſ. 13, 
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the people for that ſervice, ſo the Lord 


had ordained, as before obſerved from 
Luke x. that thoſe who, by divine qualifi- 


cation and commiſſion, gave up to ſpend 3 


their time and labour in the ſervice of the 
goſpel ſhould be ſupplied by thoſe among 
whom they laboured, and who accepted 
their labours. 


Pet, notwithſtanding the primitive mi- 


niſters were allowed this juſt and reaſon- 
able claim, they were tender of making it 
burdenſome to their hearers, and cautious 
leſt the goſpel ſhould thence be ſcanda- 
lized, by an apprehenſion of the people 
that they intended to render its miniſtry a 
mercenary thing. Neither,” faith the 
- apoſtle, „did we eat any man's bread for 
„ nought, but wrought with labour and 
* travel night and day, that we might 
not be chargeable to any of you: not 
- © becauſe we have not power! —“ Never- 
*«« theleſs, we have not uſed this power, 
but ſuffer all things, Jeſt we ſhould 
«© hinder the goſpel of Chriſt'—< I have 

« preached to you the goſpel of God 
*« freely—In all things I have kept my- 
« ſelf from being burdenſome to you, 
and fo I will keep myſelf—I ſeek not 
yours, but you—Did I make a gain of 


you, by any of them I ſent unto you? 
76 defired 


1 


* deſired Titus, and with him I ſent a 
„ brother. Did Titus make a gain of 
you? Walked we not in the ſame ſpirit ? 
XZ << Walked we not in the ſame ſteps ?” 


Acts xx. 28. the ſame apoſtle, ad- 


A dreſſing himſelf particularly to his bre- 
> thren in the miniſtry, ſaith, Take heed 


<« therefore unto yourſelves, and to all the 


4 flock, over which the Holy Ghoſt hath 
made you overſeers, to feed the church 
of God, which he hath purchaſed with 
5 « his own blood.” Preſently after he 


aſſerts, I have coveted no man's filver, 


* or gold, or apparel, Yea, you your- 
« ſelves know, that theſe hands have 
« miniſtered to my neceſſities, and to 
c them that were with me. I have ſhew- 
ce ed you all things, how that fo labouring 
ye ought to ſupport the weak, and to 
* remember the words of the Lord Jeſus, 
* how he ſaid, It is more bleſſed to give 
e than to receive. Verſ. 33, &c. 


Thus they diſintereſtedly laboured, not 
making gain the end of their godlineſs ; 


but accounting godlineſs their gain. Thoſe 


who are in the ſame ſpirit will walk by 
the ſame rule, and tread in the ſame ſteps. 
Aſſertors of the cauſe of ſtipulated de- 
mands, and compulſive meaſures, demon- 

Co ſtrate 
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ſtrate they are not in the ſame ſpirit, 


conſequently are no true miniſters of 


Chriſt ; but ſuch as the apoſtle cautioned 
againſt, when he ſaid, I beſeech you, 
« brethren, mark them which cauſe divi- | 
« ſions and offences, contrary to the 
« doctrine which ye have learned, and 
* avoid them. For they that are ſuch, 
« ſerve not our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, but 
te their own belly, and by good words 
&© and fair ſpeeches deceive the hearts of 
* the ſimple.” Rom. xvi. 17, 18. 
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SECTION 


== IT H reſpe& to tithes, we have 
"5 not the leaſt intimation in ſcrip- 
ture, that they were either divinely com- 
manded, or periodically paid by the people 
to their prieſts, before the inſtitution of 
the Moſaick law, and the ſettlement of 
Iſrael in Canaan. 


ui SY 


The caſe of Melchiſedeck and Abraham 
appears to have been a ſingular and extra- 
ordinary inſtance of mutual kindneſs, be- 
twixt thoſe two princes, patriarchs, and 


prieſts, for ſuch they both were. 
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Melchiſedeck was a king, and his coun= 
try being ſituated near the parts invaded 
by the four kings in confederacy, fur- 
niſheth a ſufficient reaſon why he ſhould 
be induced to meet Abraham in his return, 
with a ſeaſonable refreſhment for himſelf 
and his army, after a fatiguing purſuit, 
fight, and conqueſt of the invaders. He 
therefore brings him a large and ſuitable 
preſent, congratulates him upon his vie- 
tory, and, as Jacob afterwards did to 
Pharaoh, adds his bleſſing upon him. 

XL Mel- 
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Melchiſedeck's beneficence naturally leads 
Abraham to make him a grateful return, 
and having the ſpoil of the conquered 
kings in his hands, he voluntarily preſents 
him with a tenth of it. 


To ſerve a ſiniſter purpoſe, ſome have 
been pleaſed to inculcate, that the phraſe, | 
He gave him tithes of all,” intends that 
Abraham gave Melchiſedeck a tenth of 
all he poſſeſſed; but both common ſenſe, 
and the aſſertion of the apoſtle, ſhew this 
to be a miſ-conſtruction. For it is by no 
means probable, that Abraham ſhould 
encumber himſelf with his flocks and 
herds, and the whole ſtock of his poſſeſ- 
ſions, in a purſuit that required the moſt 
0 immediate expedition, for the recovery of 
4 his kinſman Lot, and his family. The 
tithes he gave, therefore, were only a 


fl tenth of the ſpoils he had taken, as the 
! : apoſtle expreſly declares, Heb. vii. 4. 


It required a peculiar kind of ingenuity 
to diſcover, that every pariſh-prieſt the 
world over was here repreſented in the 
perſon of Melchiſedeck, and the humble 
laity in that of Abraham; and that we 
are to underſtand, by a tenth of his ſpoils, 
the tithe of every man's produce ; by a 
free return of kindneſs, a forced _— 
| an 


1 


and by once in his life, an annuity for 
ever. Wild and incoherent as it appears, 
this is the gloſs of Jure diuino. 


It is true Chriſt is ſtiled @ Prieſt for Heb. 7. 
ever after the order of Melebiſedech, but the 
claim of tithes hath no part in this order ; 
for they were after the law of a carnal 
commandment, and Chriſt is made a High- 

Prieſt, not after the law of a carnal com- Ver. 16. 
mandment, but after the power of an endleſs 
hfe. Hence neither himſelf, nor any of 

his apoſtles, or faithful followers in that 
power of divine life, either taught the con- 
tinuance of tithes by precept, or gave any 
example of receiving them by practice; 

one of which, at leaſt, they unqueſtion- 

ably would have done, had they pertained 

to the order of the High-Prieſt of the 
Chriſtian religion, and been either of 

divine or moral obligation. 


Jacob's vow to give tithes of all he poſ- 
ſeſſed, appears to have been his own vo- 
luntary act on a particular occaſion, and 
on terms conditional; and to whom did 
he yow them ? Why, to the Almighty, 
in acknowledgment to him from whoſe 
bountiful bleſſing he received all he poſ- 0 . 
ſeſſed. This devotional engagement he 3 


ſcems to have fulfilled by ſacrifice; for we Ch. 35. 
"C4 read! 't 
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read of no vither payment of his. Hence 


can ariſe no obligation upon any other 


perſon. Nor doth this inſtance, any 


more than that of Abraham, ſhew that 


the payment of tithes to prieſts is either 
a moral, a general, ora perpetual duty. 


The only inſtitution of tithes we read 
of in holy writ, was by the law of Moſes. 
By virtue of this law, the eleven ſecular 


tribes of Iſrael, poſſeſſed the lands which 
would otherwiſe have been allotted to the . 
tribe of Levi; therefore, ſeeing this tribe 


was excluded from cultivation, that their 
time and labour might be wholly appro- 
priated to the ſervice of the tabernacle, 
in behalf of all the twelve, it was both 
juſt and requiſite, that the eleven tribes 
who reaped the produce of the whole of 
theſe lands, ſhould afford a ſufficiency for 
the maintenance of the Levites, as well 
as for the poor, the fatherleſs, and the 


widows. For all theſe purpoſes, there- 


fore, the firſt-fruits, and tithe of their 
je” were divinely commanded, in 

» for the prieſts and Levites, as a 
manner of ſubliſtence neceſſarily ſuited to 
their ſervice, and in compenſation for that 


| ſhare of the land which, in equity, would 


otherwiſc have been aſſigned them. 


Theſe, 


21 ] 


Theſe, being warranted by divine com- 
mands to receive a portion of the tithe, 
might, in common with the needy, plead 
a divine right in them; but they were 
neither allowed to engroſs the whole, nor 
to take them by force from thoſe they 
miniſtered for; much leſs to compel the 
payment of them from perſons not reli- 
giouſly connected with them, and who, 
therefore, partook not of their ſervices. 


The Moſaick law being the only law of 
God which commanded the payment of 
tithes, and directed thoſe numerous and 
laborious ſervices they were, in part, in- 
ſtituted to ſupport, and that law being 
fulfilled and ended in Chriſt, all the ſer- 
vices and appropriations of the law ended 
with it. It was when the myſtery of ini- 2 Thel. 
quity, which had begun to work even * 7» Ke. 
in the days of the apoſtles, had fo far 
wrought, that the deceivableneſs of un- 
righteouſneſs, and the falling away pro- 
pheſied of, had made conſiderable progreſs 
among the miniſtry, that the ſelf-ends of 
lucre and ambition appeared too generally 
to be their objects. This was become ſo 
much the caſe about the cloſe of the third 
century, that, according to hiſtory, they 
revived the abrogated claim of tithes ; 
but had not obtained ſufficient influence 


tQ 


Eo 


to engroſs them to themſelves. The poor 
ſhared in them, according to the Jewiſh 
law, and the council of Nantes afterwards 
declared, the clergy were not to uſe them as 
their own, but as committed to their truſt. 


As corruption increaſed amongſt the 
ecclefiaſticks, their encroachments multi- 
plied. They firſt gave out that 7ithes 
were due to God and holy church, and, in 
proceſs of time, claimed the whols right 
and property of them to themſelves ; for 
they had before aſſumed the titles of holy 
Rs, and ambaſſadors of Chriſt. 


Tithes once ſacerdotally engroſſed, be- 
came immediately transformed into holy 
things and ſpirituals, and it was propbana- 
tion and ſacrilege for the laity either to 
receive or withhold them. To ſtimulate 
the deluded people to bring them in libe- 
rally, they were preſſed as meritorious for 
the remiſſion of fins, the expiation of 
murders, adulteries, and other flagrant 
offences, the redemption of ſouls from 
their imaginary purgatory, and a ſecurity 
againſt the torments of hell. 


The erant of king Stephen ſhews to 
what a pitch of infatuation the Romiſi 


clergy wrought up even their princes : 
the 


1 

the preamble to which runs in this 
manner, *© Becauſe, through the provi- 
« dence of Divine Mercy, we know it to 
© be ſo ordered, and, by the church's 
„ publiſhing it far and near, every body 
© has heard, that by the diſtribution of 
* alms perſons may be abſolved from the 
© bonds of fin, and acquire the rewards 
* of heavenly joys. I Stephen, by the 
ce grace of God king of England, being 
« willing to have a part with them, who 
« by a happy kind of trading, exchange 
t heavenly things for earthly, and ſmitten 
ce with the love of God, and for the ſal- 
e vation of my own ſoul, and the ſouls 
of my father and mother, and all my 
c fore-fathers and anceſtors,” &c. He 
then proceeds to the confirmation of tithes 
and other grants, for the peculiar emolu- 
ment of eccleſiaſticks. 


Tithes were received as the donation of 
the people, each of whom gave them to 
ſuch of the prieſthood as he choſe, till 
near the expiration of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, when pope Innocent III. decreed, 
that pariſhioners, on pain of eccleſiaſtical 
cenſures, ſhould pay tithes to their owh 
pariſn- prieſts only. 
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About forty years after, what the pa- 
rochial clergy had received as @ gift, 
they began to claim as à debt, and plead- 
ed preſcription as a juſt title; as if a 
long term of unrighteous poſſeſſion could 
change the nature of things, and give an 
equitable right to an unjuſt extortion. 
This bold encroachment on the rights of 
the people gave them great uneaſineſs, 
and occaſioned them warmly to conteſt 
it. Hereupon the pope, now advanced 


to ſuch a height of arrogance, as 1mpe- 


riouſly to aſſume domination over kings 
and kingdoms, thundered out his inter- 
dict againſt this nation, excommunicated 
the king, and terrified the people with 
the roaring of his bulls. 


The whole tithe thus fixt to the prieſt- 
hood, the. pope, in the plenitude of his 
uſurped power, put on the mitre, and 
claimed the tenths of the tithe to himſelf, 
as ſucceſſor, not to Peter, but to the 


Jewiſh high prieſt; and to ſtrengthen 


himſelf in his uſurpations, and favour his 


ſupporters, he afterwards granted ex- 
emptions from the payment of tithes to 


the templars, ciſtercians, hoſpitallers, and 


generally to all lands held in the occu- 
pation of thoſe ſtiled religious perſons and 


houſes. ot: -- | 
Fenn | «« Spiritual 
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'« Spiritual perſons or corporations, as: 
© monaſteries, abbots, biſhops, and the 
like, were always capable of having 
their lands totally diſcharged of tithes: 
by various ways: as, 1. By real com- 
<<. poſition.: 2. By the pope's bull. of ex- 
% emption.: 3: By unity of poſſeſiian. z 
« as when the rectory of a pariſh, and 
lands in the ſame pariſh, both belonged 
te to a religious houſe, thoſe lands were 
«« diſcharged. of tithes by this unity of - 
e poſſeſſion: 4. By prefcription ; having 
te never been liable to tithes,, by. being 
always in ſpiritual hands: 5. By virtue 
« of their order; as the knights templars, 
* eiſtercians, and others, whoſe lands 
were privileged by the pope with a diſ- 
* charge of tithes. Though, upon the 
« diflolution of abbeys by Hen. VIII. 
t moſt of theſe exemptions from tithes 
* would have fallen with them, and the 
„lands become. titheable again, had they 
not been ſupported, and uphald by the 
« ſtatute. 31 Hen. VIII. c. 13. which 
© enacts, That all 2 wha ſhould 
* come to the poſſeſſion, of the lands of 
* any abbey. then difſolved,, ſhauld hold 
them free and diſcharged of tithes, in 
das large and ample; a. manner as the 
** abbeys themſelves formerly held them. 
And from this original have ſprung — 
| D ce 
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e the lands, which being in lay hands, do 


ce at preſent claim to be tithe free.”' Sir 
William Blackſtone's Commentaries, book 
11. ch. 2. 


When Hen. VIII. by the help of his 

arliament, had transferred the uſurpation 
of eccleſiaſtical ſupremacy in England 
from the pope to himſelf, yet remaining 
a bigot to the ſuperſtitious and intolerant 
ſpirit of popery, and having entitled him- 
ſelf to ſhare in the profits, he joined in 
forcing the payment of tithes by ſtatute, 
as due to God and holy church. Upon this 
pretended divine right, of human invention, 
are founded all the ſubſequent laws, which 
inforce the payment of tithes, upon thoſe 
of all ſocieties, to the clergy of the church 
in 1 power. 


As to their , faith Blackſtone, 
6 will not put the title of the clergy to 
« tithes upon any divine right, though 
«« ſuch a right certainly commenced, and, 
] believe, as certainly ceaſed with the 

* Jewiſh theocracy. The firſt mention 
* of them that I have met with in any 
« written Engliſh law, is in a conſtituti- 
« onal decree, made in a ſynod held A. 


1 786. of Ibid. 
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2 pretence of divine right being, 
at length, fo clearly ſeen through, 
as to be generally exploded, though not 
abſolutely renounced, but reſerved in 
petto by many, the advocates for tithing 
now moſtly recur to human authority, 
alleging, | wo 


IJ. That tithes are become, in this 
ce nation, a demand of a civil nature, be- 
© cauſe they are given by the laws of the 
* land.“ . 


This allegation ſeems to be founded 
upon a ſuppoſition, that laws made by a 
civil power render the ſubjects of thoſe 

laws of a civil nature. But certainly ſpi- 

ritual matters do not change their nature, 
and become civil, through any exertion 
of human authority concerning them. 


To claim tithes as civil dues becauſe 
they have obtained a ſanction from the 
civil power, is not according to the ſenſe 
of thoſe laws which are now pleaded. 
See ſtat, 27th and 37th of Hen. VIII. 
D 3 Theſe 
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Theſe, after ſuppoſing tithes, in the phraſe 
of thoſe times, due to God and holy church, 
and that withholding the payment of 
them, is therefore acting againſt right, 
and good conſcience, do not make an mb 
lignment of tithes to the ＋ de bv), 


as a new grant, but, zaling it for granted, 
that they are due to them y dive right, 
ex Mio, or by virtue of their office, do 
therefore inforce the . ment of them. 
Accordingly, both the! Nature, and that 
of Edward VI, which is grounded upon 
theſe, reſtrain all ſuits and trials on ac- 
count of tithes to the ecclefiaftical courts ; 
which demonſtrates thzy were not enucted 
ar dues of a civil nature. Thus, theſe 
very laws, which are ſaid to render this 
demand of a civil nature, evidently imply 


1 the contrary, reſuming it to be of 
| divine right ; and as the clergy claim 


tithes on the authority of theſe laws, they | 
| maſt claim them upon that preſumption, | 
| If they have ho divine ri ht, they have 
| therefore no right at all. The truth 
is, thty have procured power, by laws 
I grounded on. erroneous principles, to de- 
| mand and force them out of the hands of 
the owners. | | 


l Tithes are not impoſed in the manner 
| of 2 civil tax. They are not paid to civil 
4 officers, 
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officers. They are founded on religious 
confiderations, The intent of impoſing 
them is, to ſupport miniſters in the pur- 
ſuit of religious duties. Being not re- 
quited for a civil, but a religious purpoſe, 
the payment of them is à religious con- 


II. The civil body of this kingdom, 
ſince proteſtantiſm gained the aſcendant, 
confiſts not of any one ſort of profeſſors, 
whether more or leſs in number, but of 
many ſocieties different in point of reli- 

ion, each of whom hath mimiſters pecu- 

jar to itſelf. Therefore, no one particular 
ſet of thoſe miniſters can properly be 
deemed the miniſtry of the whole, nor 
any demand be juſtly made upon the 
whole, on their account, as if they really 
were fo, Any perfon uprightly and im- 
partially diſpoſed, can hardly be at a loſs 
to difcover the reaſonableneſs of every 
diftin& religious ſociety's bearing its own 

8, without uſing the civil power to 
oblige thoſe of other ſocieties to aſſiſt in 
defraying the expences proper to its ſelf 
only Spec 3 Ea their 
conſciences; which is the caſe with the 
people called Quakers, who have no ſet- 
tled miniſters to their congregations, or 
ſpends for their ſupport, 2 

7 The 
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The moſt tenacious of the clergy have 
always adopted, with peculiar fondneſs, 
the words right, dues, and property; and 
conſtantly ſtile their demands by theſe 
names, in order to impreſs them upon 
others as ſuch. Theſe terms are juſtly 
applicable to inheritances fairly deſcend- 
ed, to poſſeſſions honeſtly acquired, or 
uprightly purchaſed. For in theſe the 
proprietors have moral right, was there 
no external law in being to confirm it. 
To them juſt law gives no right; it only 
adds ſecurity to poſſeſſion. If by any law 
this property be rendered inſecure, or any 
| part thereof alienated from the proprietor 
1 againſt his will, or without yielding him 
| an equivalent; ſuch law is a violation of 

equity, which no human authority is 

warranted to diſpenſe with. And, as an 

ingenuous writer obſerves, in his Ani- 
1 madverſions on a pamphlet, intituled, The 
4 . rights of the clergy of Ireland, &c. page 
I 25. As I derive not my property from 
ll te the laws, but only the ſecurity thereof, 
| « the legiſlature cannot properly reaſſume 
| 


it, as they never gave it; unleſs my 
* poſſeſſion thereof interfere with the 
* publick good, and then not without an 
equivalent.“ But this cannot be ſaid 
of ſuch poſſeſſions as are only given to 
| | - 41:1 „ 
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any by law, to which a prior or juſter ; 
claim reſts in others. 7 


A law erroneouſly founded may autho- 
rize a perſon to commit wrong with legal 
impunity, but it cannot ſanctify the act 
of wrong, nor juſtify the actor in reality. ) 

The publick have often been amuſed 
with an artificial diſtinction between /egal 
juſtice and moral righteouſneſs. But how 
can it be right to conſider /aw as ſeparate 
from equity, and yet call it zufftice? Is it 
not paying too high a compliment to 
power, at the expence of truth and right- 
eouſneſs? What juſtice can there be 
where equity is wanting ? Where legal 
injunction differs from moral right, it is 
ſo far wrong; and no human power hath 
authority from God to ſupercede any law 
of his, whether that of moral equity, 
that which he writes in the heart of man, 
or that which is fairly gathered from the 
precepts of the New Teſtament. All the 
laws of men inconſiſtent with any of theſe, 
are not of force to compel active obedi- 
ence ; becauſe they are againſt @ prior 
indiſpenſable obligation, which every indivi- 
dual is under to the ſupreme Lord and 
Law-grver. Hence it muſt appear to be 
the duty of Chriſtian legiſlators, to make 
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the laws. agreeable to the precepts and 
doctrines of the goſpel ; otherwiſe, the 
real practical Chriſtian ſubject, who can- 
not yield actual obedience to them, muſt 
be proportionably excluded from the be- 
nefit of the laws, whilſt the time- ſerving 
ſycophant, the occaſional conformiſt, and 
the inequitable oppreſſor, reap the full 


advantage of them. 


TH. It is alleged, that tithes are equi- 
table claims, becauſe every tenant is al- 
lowed the full value of them by his land- 
lord in the rent of his farm. 


Was this really fact in the caſe of 
others, it hath no force againſt the truly 
conſcientious amongſt the people called 

lakers, who make no ſuch. bargain. with 
their landlords, nor who. could accept. of 
no ſuch conditions were they propoſed to 
them. They take the land as they find it, 
and where it hath the incumbrance of 
tithes upon it, they come under no obli- 
gation with their landlords actively to pay 
them, becauſe it is againſt their conſcience 
to do it; yet, for conſcience- ſake, they 
peaceably ſuffer them to be taken from 
them. But this will not always content 
the parſon. If he cannot bring the Quaker 


into the ſin of hypocriſy, by a voluntary 
delivery 


. 


delivery of tithe againſt his conſcience, he 
abſurdly complains he zs defrauded. Thus 
his demand is not only for what he im- 
properly ſtiles his due, but alfo for what 
cannot poſſibly be due to any man, the 
ſovereignty of other men's conſciences. 


Our compliance againſt conſcience hath 
frequently been urged by clerical advo- 
cates, as a point of gratitude neceſſarily 
due to the government, and expected by 
it, in return for the relief it hath in other 
reſpects afforded us, | 


As to the governmetit, we have not 
been wanting reſpectfully to acknowledge 
our obligations, and to render it any ſer- 

vice in our power, conſiſtent with our 

religious duty; and we cannot in reaſon 
imagine, that its view in eaſing our 
conſciences in ſome particulars, is to lay 
us under obligation to violate them in 
others. | LIEN, 


IV. The pretence of tithes being paid 
by the land, and therefore allowed by the 
landlord to his tenant, that he may pay 
the demand for him, is a miſtake. For, 
iſt, though the proprietor may be obliged 
to let his land for leſs than he might do, 
was not the burden of tithe upon it, it 

| is 
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is not becauſe of any voluntary contract 

between landlord and tenant, that the 

latter ſhall pay tithe for the account of 

the former; nor is the true value left in 

the tenant's hands for that purpoſe. Every 

conſiderate perſon muſt readily diſcover, 
it is not the land, but the increaſe that 

tithes are taken out of; and that their 

amount is more or leſs, according to the 
variation of the increaſe; and if the land- 

lord is a loſer by reaſon of this exaction, 

the tenant may be ſo likewife, the tithe 

being taken out of his increaſe, and in 

proportion thereunto. 
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Anthony Pearſon, in his Great Caſe of 
Tithes, hath long fince ſhewed, that it is 
lj not properly the land which pays the 
5 tithe, where there is land in the caſe, but 
=" the produce which is raiſed by the ſkill, 
| care, expence, and labour of the occupier, 
h in whole power it is to make it much, 
little, or nothing, at his pleaſure. If he 
if ſow it with corn, the tithe may prove 
5 Worth three times the rent of the land it 
| + grows upon. If he paſture it with ſheep, 

the tithe will be leſs; and leſs ſtill if 

feed it with cows, or breeding cattle. If 
4 he eat up his graſs by horſes, or barren 
' cattle, an inconfiderable rate is required, 
it he plant wood, and let it ſtand for 
| | timber, 
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timber, or ſtock it with beaſts which are 
fer nature, of a wild nature, or let his 
land lie waſte, or eat his meadow, or 
corn ſtanding, no tithe can be required. 
Theſe inſtances evince that tithes are paid 
by the fock, or perſonal eſtate of the occu- 


pier, and in proportion to his produce. 


2d. Though the Quaker pay leſs rent 
for a farm with the burden of tithes upon 

It, than he might was it free from that 
diſadvantage, it is not by way of agree- 
ment with his landlord to pay tithes for 
him ; but becauſe his landlord cannot let 

it higher to any tenant, as every one is 
ſenſible the tenth of the produce, raiſed 
upon ſuch land, will be taken from him. 
But was the argument under conſideration 
a good one in other reſpects, it reaches 
not the caſe where the Quaker occupies 
his own land, nor where land is out of 
the queſtion, as in cities, corporate towns, 
and other places where no prædial tithe 
ariſeth, and where a modus, or certain 
value inſtead of tithe, is demanded of the 
houſe-holders, | 


Yu private property may be alie- 
nated from the right owner merely by late, 
ſuch a law doth not confirm and defend 


right where it properly is, but operates 
3 as 


„ 
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as if it could change wrong into right, and 
may, upon the ſame foundation, overturn 
all the private property in the kingdom, 
and cauſc it to change hands at pleaſure, 
to the ruin of the right owners, and for 
the peculiar emolument of thoſe, who 
may have addreſs and influence ſufficient 


to procure the enaction of ſuch laws in 


their favour, But ſurely this would be 
contrary to equity, and that which would 
be totally wrong if wholly done, muſt be 
wrong in ay ſo far as it goes, and will 
remain to be wrong ſo long as it is conti- 
nued, If an incumbrance impoſed merely 
by law, againſt equity, either upon land 
or the produce thereof, continue till it 
leſſen the value of the land, ſuch incum- 
brance can never, by that continuance, 
equitably become the property of its pro- 
curers, though it may be forcibly poſſeſſed 
by them. If we ſtate the caſe fairly, we 
may readily perceive in whom the right 
centers. 


A perſon ſtands poſſeſſed of an eſtate in 
land, either by juſt inheritance, or fair 
purchaſe, clear of all incumbrance. A 
number of artful men, in combination 
for their own particular intereſt, by un- 
true pretenſions procure a law to empow- 
er them to demand, and upon _ to 
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ſcize a portion of the jncreaſe arifing from 
the occupation of this land. In conſe- 
quence of this impoſition the value of the 
land becomes leſſened; ſo that during the 
continuance of this burden, if it happen 
to be ſold, it muſt be diſpoſed of for leſs 
than its real worth. Who in this caſe is 
the loſer ? Certainly tbe fe If, there- 
fore, the purchaſer ſtands juſtly indebted 
to any perſon on account of the abatement 
in price, occaſioned by the incumbrance, 
it cannot be to the tithe-claimer who hath 
no equitable right in the eſtate, but to the 
ſeller who has. If the tithe claimant an- 
nually takes from the purchaſer to the 
exact amount of the ſeller's loſs, in point 
of equity, he ſtands indebted to the ſeller 
for it; if he take more than that amount 
from the purchaſer, he ſtands indebted to 
the ſeller for that amount, and to the buyer 
for all he takes above it. If the land-own- 
er ſell it not, but is obliged to let his land 
at a rent below its real value by reaſon of 
ſuch impoſition, the tithe-taker, in equity, 
ſtands debtor to him for the amount of 
the difference in his rent; ſo he alſo doth 
to the occupier for all that is taken out of 
his produce above this difference, It is 
theirs in equity, and muſt ever remain to 
be their right, and the right of their 
heirs, unleſs by gift, fale, or demiſe, 
they alienate it by their own act, or con- 

| ſent, 
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ſent, and can never equitably revert from 
one impoſer to another merely by virtue 
of human law; which whenever it differs 
from, and inforces againſt, equity, is un- 
equal, and what is unequal is immoral, 
and by conſequence anti- chriſtian. 


VI. It hath been alleged, that becauſe 
the buyer pays leſs for the purchaſe of an 
eſtate, the produce whereof is ſubject to 
the demand of tithes, than he might do 
was it not ſo, that he therefore conſents to 
the payment of them by making the pur- 
chaſe ; wherein he alſo avails himſelf of 
the law, by the abatement he receives in 


the price. 


That he who purchaſeth an eſtate, the 
produce of which 1s titheable, pays leſs 
for it than if it had remained free from 
that demand, is true; but why? Becauſe 
he cannot make a rent of it anſwerable to 
the full value; therefore it is worth no 
more to him than he gives for it. If a 

iece of land is tithe-free, the buyer pays 
the full value for it, and fixes a rent ac- 
cordingly. If it is liable to the demand 
of tithe, he pays leſs for the purchaſe, 
and receives a rent proportionably lower 
to the difference in price. How then 
doth he avail himſelf of the law in the 


purchaſe, and bring himſelf under obli- 
| gation 
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gation actually to pay tithe ? If any perſon 


receive the benefit of the abatement, it is 
the tithe- exactor, who takes it from the 
occupier, and who is ſeldom ſo indifferent 
to his own intereſt, as to ſuffer the pur- 
chaſer to avail himſelf of the law in the 
c_— 


VII. To thoſe who plead the gf? of 
tithes from former poſſeflors of the land ; 
or that allege the length of time the ſuc- 
ceſſive claimants have been in poſſeſſion of 
theſe impoſitions ; I anſwer, 


1ſt. No anceſtor of mine had a right 
to give away from me the fruits of my 
labour and expence, which never could 
be his, for purpoſes I cannot in conſcience 
and equity comply with. My miſled pre- 
deceſſor never could be entitled to diſ- 
poſe of my conſcience and property for 
me before I exiſted, in ſupport of the 
prevailing errors of his age. | 


2d. No length of time, or term of 
poſſeſſion, can aboliſh the immutable law 
of equity, nor render that right which 
ſtands upon a wrong foundation. Right 
and wrong are not convertible terms ; nor 
is it in the power of time, either to re- 
verſe, or reconcile, their contrary natures, 


which 
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which muſt always neceſſarily remain in 
their true diſtinctions. 


VIII. We have been told, that by 
voting for repreſentatives to ſit in parlia- 
ment, we give our conſent to all the laws 
they make, and ought therefore to yield 
active obedience thereunto without reſerve. 


Though I cannot acquieſce in this poſi- 
tion, yet I am ſubject, upon principle, to 
whatever is enjoined by the legiſlature, 
yielding active obedience when according 
to my conſcience, and paſſively ſubmitting 
when oppoſite thereto. But though I 
ſubmit to theſe injunctions, I cannot 
eſteem them as my act and deed when in 
my conſcience I believe them to be wrong. 
That elector, who, by giving his voice for 
repreſentatives, obliges himſelf actively to 
_ obey every thing they may enact, eſpeci- 
ally in religious matters, makes too full a 
ſurrender of his juſt rights, to be war- 
ranted either by the laws of God, or the 
rules of right reaſon ; both which deter- 
mine the perfect reſignation of the con- 
ſcience to be due to God only. | 


SECTION 


„ 
SECTION IV. 


T is much inſiſted on, that tithes and 

other eccleſiaſtical demands are eſta- 
bliſhed by law ; that magiſtracy is God's 
ordinance ; therefore we are commanded 
to ſubmit to every ordinance of man for 
the Lord's ſake; and that it 1s our civil 
duty, againſt which conſcience cannot be 


pleaded. 
AN WER. We readily allow, 


I. That magiſtracy is an ordinance of 
God ; but that every ordinance officially 
made by magiſtrates, is God's ordinance 
alſo, doth not follow. For was it really 
ſo, the prophets, apoſtles, and primitive 
miniſters of Chriſt, under divine inſpira- 
tion, muſt have been wrong, in not al- 
ways yielding actual obedience to them; 
and the moſt iniquitous, oppreſſive, anti- 
chriſtian laws and ordinances of men in 
power, throughout the world, would be 
juſtified, becauſe government is of divine 
authority. Almighty God is incapable of 
error, therefore was undoubtedly right in 


ordaining government ; and ſo he certainly 
Was 
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was in creating mankind ; but man was 
not right in departing from his law and 
diſobeying him; neither are men in au- 
thority, when either in the framing of 
laws, or putting them in execution, they 
deviate from, or act againſt, the rule of 
rectitude. Numerous inſtances might be 
adduced from holy writ, of men exalted 
to the higheſt ſeats of authority by divine 
ordinance, whoſe erroneous conduct in 
divers of their magiſterial acts, hath not 
only drawn down the divine diſpleaſure 
upon themſelves, but alſo upon thoſe who 
gave active obedience to their unwarrant- 
able injunctions and commands. 


II. „Submit yourſelves to every or- 
«* dinance of man for the Lord's ſake,” 
is an apoſtolical precept ; and whoever 
actively obey them when according to 
their conſciences, and peaceably ſubmit 
to the penalties impoſed when againſt 
their conſciences, fulfil this Chriſtian rule 
in the ſame manner the apoſtles themſelves 
did. They manifeſted by their conduct, 
under grievous ſufferings, that a&:ve obe- 
dience was not divinely required to the 
injunctions of magiſtracy, in oppoſition 
to conſciencious duty; for when that was 
magiſterially commanded them, they an- 
ſwered, Whether it be right in the fight 


cc of 
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*« of God, to hearken unto you more than 
% unto God, judge ye—We ought to 
* obey God rather than men.” This 
doctrine they practically obſerved, and 
thereby ſet an example for all that profeſs 
the Chriſtian religion. Fi 


III. That ſubjection to the cv“ in- 
junctions of magiſtracy, if agreeable to the 
goſpel and ſound morality, is a civil duty 
againſt which conſcience cannot be juſtly 
pleaded, we believe, and act accordingly ; 
but where perſons in power interfere with 
the religious duty of others between God 
and their own ſouls, and afſume authority 
over conſcience, it is an unwarrantable 
extenſion of civil power, and cannot com- 
mand voluntary obedience. 


To rule the conſcience is God's peculiar 
prerogative, which he hath not reſigned 
to any man, or any ſucceſſion of men 
upon earth ; yet no right hath been more 
invaded than this, by means of thoſe who 
entitle themſelves /þiritual men, and who, 
to ſerve the purpoſes of their own parti- 
cular intereſt and ambition, have artfully 
prevailed over the civil power, to cover 
their uſurpations and encroachments with 
its authority. But neither civil magi- 
ſtrates, nor eccleſiaſtical dignitaries, are 

yy entitled 
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entitled to dominion over our faith; for 

that is a claim the apoſtles themſelves 

1 renounced, and wherewith no human 

2 Cor, i, powers are veſted. By faith we ſtand, in 

[ * matters of religious concern, and not 
upon human authority. 


It is matter of conſcience with me, not 

to join with, or actively ſupport, what I 

cannot in conſcience approve. When the 
miniſtry, worſhip, or diſcipline of a com- 

munion different from my own, is con- 

trary to my faith, I ought not actually to 
Nom. 14 join in with it, for whatſoever is not of 


23: 2 . . . - 
| ? faith, is fin. If I connect with it, it 


mult be hypocritically, and therefore con- 
demnable. If I actually ſupport what I 

cannot join with, I act inconſiſtently with 

my own conſcience ; and when that con- 
| Frov. 18. demns, who can acquit me? © A wound- 
| «ed ſpirit who can bear?” I therefore 
chuſe, both in duty and prudence, to keep 

a conſcience void of offence, by actively 

obeying the light, or law of God in my 

own breaſt, 'as well as in holy writ, and 
patiently ſubmitting to the penalties of 

human laws in oppoſition thereto, ſo long 

as the wiſdom of Providence ſuffers them 

to be impoſed, without forcibly reſiſting 

the power that enjoins them. This 1s 
certainly as much as the text 1 Pet. ii. 13. 
requires; 
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requires ; for it cannot be divinely in- 
tended to enforce hypocriſy and inconſiſt- 
ency; nor can it be admitted to have any 
proper relation to matters of religious 
concern, becauſe that would infer, the 
Chriſtian converts then ſcattered through- 
out Pontus, Galatia, &c. to whom this 
epiſtle was directed, were thereby enjoin- 
ed to conform to every heatheniſh rite 
commanded by their Pagan magiſtrates, 
and conſequently to join them in the 
ſupport of their idolatry. | 
2 


IV. It is urged, That the fame 
«0 authority to whom we pay civil taxes 
«© without objection, enjoins the payment 
*« of eccleſiaſtical demands.” 


1 In the firſt, it acts upon civil 
principles, which are proper to it. In 
the laſt, we apprehend, it exceeds the true 
meaſure of civil power, by controlling 
conſcience. Civil power is external, and 
relates to civil and moral conduct, and 
the preſervation of equity, and good order 
amongſt men. Authority over conſcience 
is internal and ſpiritual, including faith, 
worſhip, and the immediate diſcharge of 
duty towards God. The firſt is providen- 
tially committed to human legiſlators and 


magitrates, in ſubordination to the laws 
of 


1 
i 
1 


| 
| 
| 
| 


1 Pet. 5. 
2, 3. 
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of God. Of the laſt, Chriſt is the head, 


the leader, and commander ; the conſci- 
ence of man being his place of direction, 
and ſeat of judgment. The dominion of 


this he hath reſerved to himſelf; and 


where the laws of men interfere with his 
requiſitions, theirs cannot be actively o- 


beyed, and his performed. 


Reſpecting the authority of eccleſiaſ- 
ticks, Chriſtianity warrants no domination 
in its miniſters, either over the perſons or 
properties of any. It allows not its fer- 
vants in ſpirituals, to be its lords in tem 


porals. Chriſt, the only Potentate in his 


church and kingdom, hath left an immu- 
table prohibition againſt it; „It ſhall not 
ce be ſo amongſt you.” Mat. xx. 26. 


V. Some demanders of tithes affect to 


treat them as freeholds, pretending they 


are as juſtly entitled to them as the free- 
holder is to his eſtate ; but, ſurely, there 
is a material difference between them. 
Freeholders are thoſe who hold lands or 


tenements by a perpetual right of inherit- 


ance, to themſelves and their heirs for 
ever. Their freeholds are not conferred 
upon them, but conſerved to them, by 
law, and are not to be alienated from 


them merely by law. Tithes are not 
landed 
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landed inheritances, poſſeſſed by heredi- 
tary deſcent, but annual claims, as wages, 
upon the produce of other mens lands and 
labours, many of whom the demanders do 
nothing for; and they are aſſigned to the 
receivers wholly by law ; and therefore may 
be reſtored to the true proprietors by 4 
repeal of the law. 


VI. It is alleged, Thar if I hire 
land ſubje& to tithes, I am paid in 
proportion for the tithe, and knowin 
© Mother is by law entitled to it, I ought 
not to deprive him of it; and that it is 
«« diſhoneſt in me ſo to do.“ | 


I have already anſwered the firſt aſſertion 
in the zd ſection, art. 4. and as to my 
knowledge that another is entitled to it, 
I anſwer: I underſtand, another has a 
claim by human law; but I alſo believe 
the law of God is againſt this claim. 
Conſequently, if I actually pay the de- 
mander, J join hands with him in what 
would be in me, at leaſt, a tranſgreſſion 
againſt God's law. Yet by my conſci- 
entious refuſal of active payment, I do 
not deprive the demander of his claim; for 
it is in his power to take it from me at 
his pleaſure, without any reſiſtance from 
me, and at my coſt too. He therefore 


hath 


thren. 


1 
hath no juſt pretence to inſiſt upon my 
violating the divine law, wounding my 
own conſcience, and deſtroying my peace, 
merely to ſave him the trouble of employ- 


ing perſons to take his demand at my ex- 
pence. To charge me with diſbongſiy for 


not directly giving it him, but rather ſuf- 


fering him to take it, is to abuſe me by 
an unjuſt allegation; for he receives his 
claim, right or wrong. Should I actually 


comply, as I have heard ſome acknowledge 


they do, not from a belief of any juſt right 
in the claimant, but becauſe he is poſſeſiag of 
power to force it from them by injurious 
means, I think, upon Chriſtian principles, 
I ſhould be guilty of betraying the teſti- 
mony'I ought to bear, of bringing juſt 
condemnation upon myſelf, and of in- 


creaſing the burden of my faithful bre- 


But alittle more to the point of ho- 
neſty. To yield active obedience to the 
laws of men, when they are oppoſite to 
the law of God, and deſtructive to the 


_ teſtimony he requires, merits not the title 


of honeſtly. He, who, under pretext of 


| claiming his due, infringes upon God's 
part, is unjuſt. in a principal point of 
duty, and diſhoneſt to his Maker. 


The 
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The laws of men can be no further right 
than they accord with the laws of God. 
All human legiſlators ought ta make theſe 
their rule in framing their ſubordinate 
laws, al} magiſtrates to have eſpecial re- 
gard thereunto in the execution of them, 
and all ſubjects in their obedience to them, 
We are all made for a purpoſe of God's 
glory, and commanded to glorify him in 


I Cor. 
10. 31. 


whatſoever we do; and it is only ſa far as 


we act in obedience to him that he is glo- 
rified by us. Upon this principle, when 
the injunctions of men coincide not with 
his we hold it our duty to give his the 


preference, and think it no diſhoneſty ſo 


to do. 


VII. "The tax for the maintenance of 
pariſh priefts in the city of London, made 
in lieu of tithes, if omitted to be taken of 
one inhabitant, is unequitably demanded 
of the fucceeding tenant ; hence it is ar- 
gued, The London Quakers ſhould not 
* he required by their ſoeiety to do in- 
juſtice, by leaving à debt for their ſuc- 
** ceflors to pay.” To which I anſwer. 


They preſume, thoſe laws are more 


arbitrary than can conſiſt either with true 


Chriſtianity, or equity, which impower 


thoſe to make annual demands upon them, 


G who 
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who in no ſhape whatever, render them 
any thing as an equivalent to ground ſuch 
demands upon. To claim annuities of 
them as miniſters of Chriſt, I have ſhewed 
in the firſt ſection, they have no warrant 
from him to do. To claim of them ſim- 
ply as miniſters, is evidently wrong, be- 
cauſe the demanders miniſter not to them, 
but to another ſociety, to which they 
wholly belong, and not at all to them. 
Unleſs, therefore, the Quakers: contract 
debts with them, the prieſts can have no 
juſt demand upon them; and where they 
contract none, they leave none to pays 


r I YO OESS Ad 1 ot a A * 


e 


VIII. We are told, „ That he who 
voluntarily enters upon land that is 

ce titheable, or a houſe rateable to the 

| * parſon, renders himſelf liable by law.“ 


Answ. To what doth he render him- 
ſelf liable, but to the condition of the 
law ? The condition of the law is not 
ſimple and abſolute ; but that the occupier 
ſhall either actively pay the demand, or paſ- 
vel ſuffer it to be taken from him. This 
is the condition upon which the conſci- 
entious Quaker voluntarily enters upon 
the- premiſes ; and where he cannot fulfil 
the law in the firſt inſtance, he doth it in 
the ſecond, by his peaceable ſubmiſſion. 


— 
8 5 


What 
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What other way can he preſerve a con- 


ſcience void of offence IF 


. 4 Bur,” ſay our oppoſers, 5 your 
* conſcience is not to fupercede the laws 
*© of the land. 5 


Axsw. Are the laws ſuperceded when 
yielded to either actively, or paſhvely ? 
Doth every perſon that ſuffers a diſtraint, 
or a puniſhment, ſupercede the law that 
inflicts it? Were the decrees of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, or Darius, ſuperceded by the 
ſubmiſſion of the faithful Shadrack, Me- 
ſheck, Abednego, and Daniel ? Or was 
it their duty, contrary to their conſci- 
ences, actively to obey the laws of the 
land, in prejudice to the law of God? Is 
not the inforcing of human 'law as the 
abſolute rule of conſcience, an unwarant- 
able uſurpation upon God's Prerogatives 
and mens privilege ? 


i +I hath been aſſerted, ** That the 
«« diſcipline of the Quakers reſpecting 
e theſe legal demands, tends as far as its 
« influence reaches, to overthrow lawful 
Fu ' gavernment. | | 


Ax sw. Their diſeipline i is 0 far from 
— this tendency, that it both ſup- 
G 2 ports, 
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ports, and guards lawful government from 
being wronged, ſo far as its influence 
reaches. For it not only requires, that 
every lawful demand for the ſupport of 
government be punctually paid, but an- 
nually enquires, and receives anſwers from 
all parts where its members are ſettled, 
whether any, in memberſhip with them, 
are guilty either of fraudulent, or inad- 
vertent practices, by which the king's 
revenues may in any reſpect be affected. 
Their principle alſo teaches all due ſub- 
miſſion to the laws of the land, without 


Legal government is beſt ſupported by 
1 and impartial jultioe. When, 
any are diſagreeably loaded with other 
mens charges, there will neceſſarily re- 
main a proportionable uncaſineſs, and the 
more if inſult is added to oppreſſion; but 
where the burdened are of peaceable prin- 
ciples, the government 1s in no danger 
from them, even though it impower thoſe 
who make them ſufferers ſo to do. If 
any object to the term, S»fferers, becauſe 
of the ſmallneſs of ſome of theſe demands 
and diſtraints; I anſwer. We eſteem 
every exaction and impoſition endured con- 
trary to conſcience, to be @ ſuffering, whe- 
ther it rifle our premiſes, or impriſon our 
5 r perſons, 


1 

ſons, or whether it be for one pound 
* hundred. The caſe is the ſame in 
nature, and differs only in quantity; 
which renders it a greater, or a leſſer 
ſuffering, . but annihilates not its proper 
name, becauſe it alters not its nature; 
*The execution of penal laws,” ſaith 
Locke, let the penalties be great or 
* {mall, are puniſhments.” 3d Letter. 
Chap, 10%. * 


XI. It is pretended, That if I pur- 
te chaſe, or rent lands legally ſubject to 
e tithes, I lay myſelf under ahſolute ob- 
«© ligation actively to pay them; becauſe 
*« ] rent or purchaſe them on theſe terms, 
* which I cannot in equity refuſe ; and 
cc therefore it is matter of conſcience with 
„ me to pay. Ie 


- Answ. I have already ſhewn, that no 
men upon earth are divinely warranted ra 
 eftabliſh a claim againſt equity, or in oppo- 
ſition to any ſtanding law of God. They. 
may impoſe and enforce, but they cannot 
change iniquity into equity. They may 
ſpeciouſly entitle an unjuſt demand right 
and due, but it remains in reality as wrong 
and undue, as if it ſtill paſſed under its 
own proper terms; for law cannot make 
equity, but ſhould be made by it, and 


where 
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where they differ, + endl to _ N 
to it. 


But after all, 1: ig not true, that he 
who rents or purchaſeth lands ſubject to 
tithes, purchaſeth them on ſuch terms as 
lay him under obligation actively to pay 
them. For the laws do not run, that a 
man Hall voluntarily pay againſt his con- 
ſcience, but that he whoſe premiſes are 
liable to the demand, hall either actively 
Pay, or paſſively ſuffer it to be taken from 
him, at his expence. The law leaves it to 
his own choice, and if he pay, it is Se- 
cauſe he prefers payment to ſuffering. He 
cannot truly aſſert, the law obliges him 
to it, for the law provides and allows an 
alternative ; and why ? Becauſe true Pro- 
teſtantiſm holds, that conſcience is not 
controulable by human laws, nor ſubject 
to the determination of human courts. 
None, therefore, are poſitively compelled by 
the law to active obedience agamſt conſcience ; 
for it provides, where that is concerned 
in the caſe, the demand ſhall be taken by 
ſome legal mode of proven,” . 


XII. It is queried, « If from inad- 
% yertence, miſtake, or any other cauſe, 
J am already under an engagement to 


60 BY any demand, doth not moral equity 
Wy require 
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« require that I ſhould fulfil my engage- 


« ment?“ | 


 Answ. If it be a juſt engagement, 
and not contrary to the law of God, it 
ought undoubtedly to be actually fulfilled. 


But when any man hath entered into an 


engagement which he becomes afterwards 
convinced 1s contrary to the will of God, 
his Creator and final Judge, he ought not 
to proceed, . but immediately to ſtop, and 
undo the wrong ſo far as may be in his 
power, ſubmitting to the conſequence, 
whatever it may be. Every wrong pur- 
ſuit when diſcovered to be ſuch, ſhould 
be repented of, and deſiſted from. 


XIII. But, if the demander will 
c proſecute the caſe to the utmoſt rigour 
* of exchequer, or eccleſiaſtick law, muſt 
* I, becauſe I believe his claim contrary 
* to the goſpel, ſuffer myſelf and family 
* to be ruined, rather than actually pay?“ 


* Answ. If the demander, after friend- 
ly endeayours have been uſed with him, 
prove abſolutely inflexible, the primitive 
Chriſtians, the proteſtant martyrs, and 
our own predeceſſors, as a cloud of wit- 
neſſes, have ſhewed us by their example, 
that we ought not to let fall our teſtimony 

1 | for 


Mat. 10. 


1861 


for his eauſe who died for us; but to 
keep a juſt confidence in Chriſt, and an 
eye to the glorious recompence of eternal 
reward, He that loues fatber ar mather, 


Ie 14. fon od daughter, bauſe on land, or even bis 
26. and g. azo life mare than Chriſt, is nat worthy 


23, &c. 


Mat. 10. 
33, 38. 


Ein. What! ſhall we flinch at a litt! 
ſuffering in his cauſe who ſuffered fo much 
for our ſakes? If we deny him before 
men, what muſt be the conſequence ? 
Whoever obtains the crown, muſt take 
up their crofs, and follow him. The 
event may be ſafely reſigned to him, with- 
out whate Providence not a hair of our 
Head ſhall periſh, and who will not fail 


to recompence an hundred fold into the 


boſoms of the faithful, under every ſuf- 
fering in this life. | * 


XIV. Some tell us, That in ex- 
„ tending our diſcipline to any thing be- 
44 fides mere immoralities, we exceed its 
« due limitation. 


— To ſuch let me obſerve, that in a body 
connected for the preſervation of aral 
oxly, it might be fa; but we are not 


aftociated falely as @ moral, but alſs as 4 


religious and Chriſtian faciety, who believe 
it our duty, both in our collective and 
individual capacity, to ſhew forth to the 
701 world 
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world thofe doctrines we moſt ſurely be- 
heve, in life and manners as well as by 
profeſſion. Hence, not immoralities andy, 
but alſo thoſe parts of conduct in our 


members, which appear to us inconſiſtent 


with the principles of pure Chriſtianity, 
fall under our notice, and become the 
proper ſubjects of our diſcipline, accord- 


* 


meaſure of the offence, 


XV. By divers of the ſame argiiments 


which I have already confidered, is the 
demand upon us for thoſe called Church- 


rates. — 1 to be juſtified. I ſhall there- 


fore briefly add the grounds of our ſcruple 
againſt paying them. | 
We cannot eſteem theſe, any more than 
the ſtipends of the clergy, as civil taxes. 
Becauſe they are for the ſupport of build- 
ings pretended to be made holy by the 
biſhop's conſecration, and where ſuch a 
manner of worſhip is practiſed as we can- 
not join with; for buying, waſhing, and 
mending ſurplices, for purchaſing, and 
keeping in repair, bells, organs, and 
books to pray and ſing by; for. defraying 
the expence of entertainments for prieſts, 
pariſh-officers, &c. at viſitations; and 
for fees to regiſters, apparitors, and the 
-- like 


ing to the nature of the cafe, and the 


= 
like attendants on ſuch an eccleſiaſtical 


Juriſdiction, as the doctrine of the goſpel 
| doth not appear to authorize. 


Tt is right and fit, that every able ſub- 
ject in the kingdom ſhould proportionably 
contribute to the national expence, be- 
cauſe all ſhare, as one general body, in 
the benefit of its civil adminiſtration ; but 
as members of religious ſocieties, they are 
ſeparately collected into ſo many diſtinct 
communities, the ſeveral ſervices of which 
are performed by the members of each 
ſociety within itſelf, and the peculiar 
charges of each, whether for the ſupport 
of its worſhip, its diſcipline, or the main- 
tenance of its miniſters, being only proper 
zo itſelf, ought not, either wholly, or in 
part, to be made a burden upon the 
members of any other of thoſe religious 
bodies : church-expence being a concern 
entirely different from thoſe of the civil 
body. 


Nor can the civil powers, conſiſtently 
with proteſtant principles, or true equity, 
authorize any one of theſe diſtin reli- 
gious ſocieties, even that to which them- 
ſelves belong, to impoſe either its own 
peculiar modes or expences upon the reſt. 


They ſtand in their ſeveral diviſions, _ 
the 
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the juſt and conſcientious bottom of true 
Proteſtantiſm, the right of private judg- 
ment; which no one ought to deny to the 
reſt, or to any of them, though it may re- 
tain the legiſlative and magiſtratick power 
amongſt its own members. The autho- 
rity of theſe powers reacheth over the 
whole in moral and civil caſes; but not 
in matters of religion. Chriſt alone is 
Head, Lord, and Lawgiver to the church, 
in whom is the ſole right of juriſdiction 
over ſouls and conſciences. In relation 
to this point, let me add the ſentiments 
of that able and eminent writer John 
Lock. | ny | 


« What I fay concerning the mutual 
*«« toleration of private perſons differing 
* from one another in religion, I under- 
ce ſtand alſo of particular churches ; which 
* ſtand as it were in the ſame relation to 
each other as private perſons among 
e themſelves; nor has any one of them 
any manner of juriſdiction over any 
Other, no not even when the civil ma- 
giſtrate (as it ſometimes happens) comes 
* to be of this or the other communion. 
«© For the civil government can give no 
new right to the church, nor the church 
* to the civil government. So that whe- 
ther the magiſtrate join himſelf to any 
* church, or ſeparate from it, the church 

H 2 „ remains 
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* remains always as jt was before, a free 
and voluntary ſociety. It neither ac- 
* quires the power of the ſword by the 
© magiſtrate's coming to it, nor does it 
loſe the right of inſtruction and excom- 
«© munication by his going from it. This 
* 1s the fundamental and immutable right 
* of a ſpontaneous ſociety, that it has 
* power to remove any of its members 
% who tranſgreſs the rules of its inſtitu- 
tion: but it cannot, by the acceſſion of 
any new members, acquire any right 
* of juriſdiction over thoſe that are not 
* joined with it. And therefore peace, 
* equity, and friendſhip, are always mu- 
„ tually to be obſerved by particular 
c churches, in the ſame manner as. by 
e private perſons, without any pretence 
* of ſuperiority or juriſdiction over one 
te another.” Letter concerning Tolera- 
tion. Quarto edition, page 15. 


Neither ſingle perſone, nor churches, 
© nay, nor even common-wealths, have 
* any. juſt title to invade the civil rights 
and worldly goods of each other, upon 
** pretence 0 religion.” Ibid. P- 18. 


* It is not my buſineſs to inquire here 

* into the power or dignity of the clergy. 
* This only I fay, that whenceſoever 
te their authority be ſprung, ſince. it is 
R 
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te ecclefiaſtical, it ought to be confined 
« within the bounds of the church, nor 
* can it in any manner be extended to 
ce civil affairs; becauſe the church itſelf 
* is a thing abſolutely ſeparate and diſtinct 
from the common-wealth, The boun- 
ce daries on both fides are fixed and im- 
* movable. He jumbles heaven and earth 
*« together, the things moſt remote and 
* oppoſite, who mixes theſe two ſocie- 
ce ties; which are in their original, end, 
* buſineſs, and in every thing, perfectly 
* diſtinct and infinitely different from 
* each other.” Ibid. 


Page 44. having ſhewn, that the pre- 
ſervation of mens lives and properties is 
the duty of magiſtrates, he thus proceeds, 
** Therefore the magiſtrate cannot take 
away theſe worldly things from this 
© man, or party, and give them to that; 
nor change property amongſt fellow 
ſubjects, (no not even by a law) for a 
tc cauſe that has no relation to the end of 
ce civil government: I mean for their 
religion.“ 


XVI. The people called Quakers g0 
as far as they can conſiſtently with good 
conſcience do. Beſide bearing the whole 
charges of their own ſociety, and main- 
taining their own poor, without troubling 

. 8 the 
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the pariſhes on their account, they alſo 
pay the ſame rates to the pariſh poor as 
thoſe do to whom they properly belong, 
and with great freedom and willingneſs ; 

becauſe againſt this charitable practice 
they have no religious ſcruple. They like- 
wiſe ſubmit to every ſervile office in com- 
mon with their neighbours, are content 
to forego all ſuch poſts and places as are 
attended with profit and nw 1102S and 
are principled againſt giving any diſtur- 
bance to government. Yet, for not actively 
coming up in the orthodoxy of tithing, 
they have lately, as well as formerly, been 
charged with malęfaction, as perſons diſho- 
neſt in principle, and of an evil conſcience, 
rebellious, unfit and unworthy to inhabit 
houſes, or to occupy lands in their native 
country, or to enjoy their birth-rights and 


privileges as Engliſhmen. 


Thus whilſt their calumniators profeſs 
to claim their demands only by lau, they 
are not contented with the law, but ſeek 
a force upon conſcience beyond the war- 
rant of the law, by calling for active obe- 
dience againſt conſcience; which is a breach 
of God's law, and in conſequence de- 
ſtructive to the life of religion. Theſe 
tread in the ſteps of thoſe concerning 
whom it was reprehenſively ſaid by the 


prophet, « He that putteth not into their 
| | «© mouths, 


1 


« him.” Their ſpeeches and publications? 
evidence what they would be at, did not 
Divine Providence, the clemency of go- 
vernment, and the wiſer and better part 
of their own order, diſcountenance their 
unchriſtian and unreaſonable requiſitions. 


Me as a people refuſe actively to con- 
tribute towards a miniſtry, worſhip, and 
diſcipline, we are conſcientiouſly withheld 
from joining in religious fellowſhip with, 
becauſe we are well aſſured, none can with 
innocence act againſt their conſciences, 
nor ' ought any to be made ſufferers for 
obeying them. Hence ariſeth our diſſent, 
and not from à view to ſave our money; 
for we are very ſenſible, in the preſent 
ſtate of things, that faithfulneſs to our 
_ Chriſtian principle renders us ſubject to 
more expence than voluntary payment 
would do. 


_ . Whilſt, therefore, in matters of religi- 
ous concern, things remain to be impoſed 
on us which we conceive to be contrary 
to moral equity, and the precepts of the 
goſpel, we muſt, in duty to the ſovereign 
Lord of all, continue to bear our teſtimo- 
ny againſt them, by our non-compliance 
with them, 


If 


«© mouths, they even prepare war againſt Micah 3. 


o 
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If it be our duty to walk in fincerity, 
and to act in all things confiſtent with our 


religious principles, how can we volunta- 


rity contribute to the maintenance of a 
mmiſtry, which ſo evidently appears to 
have lucre and ambition for its objects, 
and thence hath been frequently found 
impoſing and oppreſſing under the ſanction 
of law, againſt the true intent and tenour 
of the goſpel? Would not our actual con- 
tribution towards the maintenance of ſuch, 
indicate an approbation of them, and be a 
confirmation of their practices? 


And how can we with propriety aſſiſt in 
the ſupport of thoſe formalities and uſages 
in religion and worſhip, which we are 
conſcientiouſly concerned to diſuſe ? See- 
ing then, we cannot actively comply with 
theſe demands without ſetting human 


authority above divine, without joining 


hands in things againſt our conſciences 


to practiſe, and without falling into the 


manifeſt abſurdity of acting a ſelf-contra- 
diction; notwithſtanding the abuſes we re- 
coive from our oppoſers, we mutt til} chaſe 
rather patiently to ſuffer, than meanly to 
e or Tg Fern to conform: | 
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